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abstinence; or finally of the great number of people to whom he
gave employment, including criminal attorneys, policemen, turn-
keys, builders of gaols, and it might be the hangman. He did not
wish to hurt the feelings of shareholders . . . or of landlords , . .
any more than he wished to pain burglars. He would merely
point out that all three inflicted on the community an injury of
precisely the same nature.'I
The beginning of the revolt against the working conditions of
the last century, so far as the English workers were concerned, was
the Trafalgar Square disturbances of Sunday, the 13th November
1887, which resulted in the arrest and the trial at the Old Bailey,
on the 18th January 1888, of Mr. John Burns and Mr. Cunning-
hame Graham, on the charge of Riot and Unlawful Assembly.
Mr. Graham was defended by Mr. Asquith, who was then practising
at the bar. Mr. Burns delivered from the dock an impassioned and
defiant speech in defence of his own action. He declared that
only Socialism would ensure that * labour shall be a noble, elevating
duty, not an unhealthy, slavish drudgery.' The defendants were
found guilty of the charge against them, and the sentence of six
weeks* imprisonment which was passed upon them aroused popular
feeling to a degree which was quite unexpected.
Arising from these sentences, and the attack upon the right of
public meeting which was being made elsewhere, a small weekly
journal, the Link> was published, under the editorship of Mrs.
Besant, and in July 1888 the girls employed at a match factory in
the East End of London came out on strike. These courageous
girls had neither funds, organization, nor leaders, and they appealed
to Mrs. Besant to advise and lead them. It was a wise and most
excellent inspiration. Mrs. Besant immediately placed herself at
their disposal, and with the help of Mr. Herbert Burrows, she
quickly, and to a quite extraordinary degree, aroused public
sympathy in favour of the stand the girls were making. Money
was quickly subscribed for their support and, within a fortnight,
the employers considered it prudent to concede their demands.
The number affected was quite small, but the 'match girls' strike'
had an influence upon the minds of the workers which entitles it
to be regarded as one of the most important events in the
history of labour organization in any country. It showed the
workers in other ill-paid industries, what organization backed
by competent leadership and spirited action could accomplish,
1 Quoted ibid. p. 46.